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yage across the Atlantic, as photographed by one of the fleet 


welcoming airplanes. 


Aerial Explora 


of 


THE QUEEN MARY SPEEDING THROUGH AMERICAN WATERS. 


The new British liner nearing Ambrose Light on her maiden vo 
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Sidelights of the Washington Week 
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_ A LESSON IN ROPING FOR CONGRESSIONAL COWBOYS. 
Led by Vice President Garner (framed by the lariat), Senators and Representatives don ten- 
gallon hats to watch Mrs. Mary Brosseit of South Dakota stir up interest in the Texas 
Centennial celebration on the Capitol steps. 







(International. ) 


ne 


THE NEW SENATOR FROM | 

FLORIDA. 

Vice President Garner administers : 
the oath of office to Scott M. Loftin of 


A LL pix 
YEAR- Jacksonville, appointed by Governor 
SPELLING Dave Sholtz to serve the unexpired 
CHAMP. term of the late Senator Park Tram- 
mell, with Florida’s senior Senator, 


Jean Trowbridge 
of Stuart, Iowa, 
with the plaque 
she won by out- 
spelling young rep- 
resentatives of 
Eastern and Mid- 
western cities in 
the Twelfth An- 
nual National 
Spelling Bee in 
Washington. 


Duncan U. Fletcher, as audience. 


(Times Wide World Photos Washington 
Bureau.) 


SCOTLAND YARD SEEKS 
NEW IDEAS IN WASH- 
‘ INGTON. 

Officials of England’s most 

famous police organization 

sign the register at the De- 

partment of Justice after 

making a tour of inspection. 

(Left to right) Attorney Gen- 

eral Cummings, J. Edgar 

Hoover of the Division of 

Investigation and R. M. 

Howe, Colonel Frank Brook : 

and H. Battley, the visiting i} 
Englishmen. : 


(Times Wide World Photos, 
Washington Bureau.) 
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Landon Approaches Cleveland Confidently 


i WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ITH Governer Landon still de- 
cisively in the lead for the Re- 
publican nomination, his sup- 


porters and managers were thrown into 
a state of indecision as to the conven- 
tion’s action by the announcement that 
former President Hoover would address 
the convention on the second day as the 
titular leader of the party. He will dis- 
cuss issues and probably give his views 
as to the standard bearer. 

This move was brought about by 
Henry P. Fletcher, chairman of the na- 
tional committee, in the hope that 
bringing all shades of the party together 
in the convention might bring about har- 
mony and put the party on a united mil- 
itant basis for the critical November 
campaign. Even advisers of Mr. Hoover 
assert that his presence there has no 
bearing upon any candidacy of his own 
or the frustrating of another candidate’s 
ambitions. They say his purpose is 
solely to fight for a platform strongly 
opposing the New Deal, upholding the 
chief policies of his administration and 
declaring for sound currency and repeal 
of the law giving the President authority 
to devalue the dollar. 

Indiana’s delegates, selected by con- 
vention this week, were the last to be 








ete 











named. With this State electing 28 un- SENATOR BORAH DELIVERS HIS LAST 
i instructed delegates, there will be 558, BROADCAST BEFORE THE 

more than half of the total, uninstructed. CONVENTION. 

Landon will enter the convention with Whether the Idahoan will take his following 

179 endorsed or instructed for him, and desert the party is one of the questions that 

while Senator Borah will have 46 and worries Republican leaders. 


Colonel Knox 21. The strength of these 
two latter candidates will be larger after 
the division of Illinois’s 57 and Pennsyl- 
vania’s 75 delegates is determined. Borah 
will have 24 from Pennsylvania on the 
first ballot, due to the decision of the 


Pennsylvania State Convention that he 
THE LEADING CANDIDATE AT THE was entitled to that number in districts 





a band-wagon movement by uninstructed 
delegates will start for him before the 
convention actually assembles. They are 
confident that he will have a dominating 
lead before the balloting, and be nomi- 
nated before the fourth ballot. Some- 
thing reminiscent of the 1928 Republi- 
can convention may be staged at Cleve- 
Jand. Then Hoover had the lead, but the 
balance of power was held by the un- 
instructed delegates. Pennsylvania 
threw its seventy-five votes for Hoover 
a day before the convention met, and this 
caused other States to shift, assuring 
his nomination in advance. 


TELEPHONE. where the delegate candidates declared 
| Governor Landon has seen and talked to _ for the Presidential candidate who was 
thousands of people in the process of emerging highest in the primaries. 

j as a candidate. Well-informed politicians regard Lan- 
(All Photos, Times Wide World Photos.) don as a sure-winner. They believe that 
“ 


—— 





New York will cast thirty-eight votes COL. FRANK KNOX OF CHICAGO, — 
i for Landon on the first ballot, and two who has the advantage of having been the first 
’ States will come to him solidly, accord- to voice unqualified hostility to the New Deal. 


ing to John M. Hamilton, his manager. 
Such a move, Mr. Hamilton believes, 
will cause the “stop Landon” movement 
to collapse. 
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SENATOR VANDENBERG LOOKS AHEAD. 


} THE MAN THE LANDON FORCES FEAR. 


: : i i didate in Congress 
Having opposed Hoover in his own State, the A COG IN A FAST-MOVING pee noon or one a me if r* had not 
Landonites feel it is too much to hope that the MACHINE. ait h ae c id. till b aa ences $0. ten 
ex-President, who will have great authority at Representative Joseph W. Martin Jr. an wean tase 3 lie hotter eke a election, 

Cleveland, will smile upon the Kansan. of Massachusetts, selected as the floor : in 1940. He is 52. 


manager of the Landon forces. 
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’ THE PARADE OF STATE STANDARDS IS TRADITIONAL. 
This demonstration, with the portrait of Alfred E. Smith in the fore- 
front, was a part of the Houston convention of 1928. 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 


is a distinctively American insti- 
tution. The Founding Fathers 
doubtless would be aghast at its 
noise, its emotionalism, its prolonged 
and oftentimes synthetic demonstra- 


iz national political convention 


tions, its playing to the .. 'leries and 
the radio audience, its cai 1 atmos- 
phere. They would scoff a: the idea 


that wise choice of a President and a 
Vice President could be made amid 
such conditions. They made no pro- 
vision for such a gathering. And 
though for more than a century it 
has been a vital factor in the opera- 
tion of our government, it continues 
to be outside the pale of constitu- 
tional activities. 

Hammered out of the exigencies of 
American political life, the conven- 
tion functions much more efficiently 
than a foreigner might imagine after 
a casual survey of its obvious defects 
and weaknesses. In the main it does 
express the will of the party at large. 


Delegates seem to feel that they are 


placed 


Once every four years it gives one 
thousand or more Americans in each 
major party the sensation of taking 
part in the making of history. Even 
though occasionally its decisions may 
have been determined long in advance 
or may be made by the proverbial 
small group of men in a smoke-filled 
hotel room, that fact is blandly 
ignored. The delegates maintain their 
show of freedom. 

In recent years the Democratic 
conventions have been much more 
colorful than those of their Repub- 
lican rivals, who usually endeavor to 
have the fight pretty well settled 
before the opening’ session. This 
year, however, it is the Republican 
convention, beginning next Tuesday 
in Cleveland, which promises to be 
the better show and offers possi- 
bilities of the unexpected. 

The Democrats, meeting in Phila- 
delphia two weeks later, know in 
advance who their nominees and what 


DEMONSTRATIONS MUST BE 
remiss in loyalty if they fail to keep th 


in nomination. 


This scene followed th 
(® Underwood 4 


The National 


i — 


TIME HAS NOT LESSENED THE NOISE AND THE GLAMOUR 






OF THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 
The Chicago gathering of Republicans in 1880. Here it was that Garfield 
was named as candidate after Blaine, Grant and John Sherman had been 


the leaders for thirty-five ballots. 


From a sketch by Frank H. Taylor 


for Harper’s Weekly. 


(Culver 


the major planks of their platform 
will be, so that their big problem 
is stirring up enough of a fight to 
entertain the radio audience. For 
them it is very different from the 
Madison Square Garden convention of 
1924, which provided one of the most 
thrilling political battles of the cen- 
tury. Even Chicago in 1932 offered 
a fine Democratic fight. 


NOISY AND PROLONGED. 


rwood.) 


Service.) 


Next week the Republicans offer 
the entertainment. It is too much, 
however, to look for the sudden emer- 
gence of some golden-tongued orator, 
like William Jennings Bryan in 1896 
with his “Cross of Gold’ speech, to 
stampede the convention and run 
away with the nomination. That is 
the sort of history which has diffi 
culty in repeating itself. 





heering going for many minutes after the name of their candidate 's 
speech for William G. McAdco in 1924. 
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“THE GREAT COMMONER” 
STIRRING THE CROWDS 
IN 1924. 

In 1896, with his famous “Cross 
of Gold” speech, William Jen- 
nings Bryan stampeded the Demo- 
cratic convention and won for him- 
self the Presidential nomination. 
Here he is twenty-eight years 
later in Madison Square Garden 
with the late Senator Thomas 
Walsh helping him to quiet a 
demonstration evoked by his 


oratory. 
(International.) 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN 
THE GAME OF POLITICS. 
Maybe these delegates are mere- 
ly talking about golf scores, but 
chances are a bit of cloak-room 
diplomacy is going on. Against 
vote bargaining Senator Borah 
makes his violent protests. 
(Photo by Dr. Erich Salomon.) 





* THIS LUSTY-VOICED TEXAN IS 
SHOUTING FOR ORDER. 

And succeeding merely in adding to the 

: | din at the Chicago Democratic conven- 


tion of 1932. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


WILL CLEVELAND BE AS 
QUIET IN 1936 AS IT WAS 


IN 1924? 
Here, in Convention Hall, Cleve- 
a land, Ohio, Calvin Coolidge was 


nominated in one of the most quiet 
of Republican conventions. The 
Cleveland gathering next week 


promises more fireworks. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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DELEGATE CONTESTS ENLIVEN EARLY PROCEEDINGS. 
Here the late Huey P. Long is seen defending the seating of his 
delegation at the 1932 Democratic convention, at which he was 
one of the most vociferous of the Roosevelt supporters. Had the 
Louisiana Senator lived, his réle in the Philadelphia convention 


would have been very different. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


YORKERS 
IN 1932 
Alfred E 
Smith 
expounds a 
point to James 
J. Walker at 
Chicago. 
(Times Wid: 
World Photo 


THE 
VICTORY 
HANDCLASP 
OF THE 1932 
CONVEN- 
TION. 
Franklin D. 
Roosevelt with 
the late Louis 
McHenry Howe 
and James A. 
Farley, his chief 
aides of the pre- 
convention 
fight, in the 
Roosevelt 
headquarters 
just after the 
nominee had 
arrived in 
Chicago by 
airplane for his 
acceptance 
speech 
(Times W ide 

World Phot 
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THE KEYNOTER IS SUP- 
POSED TO START THE 
FIREWORKS. 
Senator Lester J. Dickinson of 
Iowa, this year among the pos- 
sibilities for the Republican 
nomination, warming up as 
temporary chairman in 1932. 
Conventions go in heavily for 
oratory. 


(Associated Press.) 


At left— 

THE FIRST “FLYING 
NOMINEE” TO APPEAR 
BEFORE A NATIONAL 

CONVENTION. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt on the 
platform at Chicago to deliver 
his acceptance speech after 
setting a precedent by flying 
from Albany to the convention 
which nominated him. The 
Republicans have been discuss- 
ing the advisability of having 
their nominee make such a 


personal appearance this year 
‘Times Wide World Photos 


THE PERMANENT CHAIRMAN ALSO MAKES 
A SPEECH. 
Here Representative Bertrand H. Snell of New York 
is seen as the presiding officer of the 1932 Republican 
convention vigorously declaring that Republican 
solidarity “in this crisis means the salvation of the 
United States.” He presides again this year 


WHEN HERBERT HOOVER WAS RENOMINATED 


IN 1932. 


Joseph L. Scott of California, who made the speech placing 
the President’s name before the convention, waiting for 
Permanent Chairman Bertrand H. Snell to quiet the crowd. 


(Associated Press.) 





THE “BULL 


MOOSE” CONVENTION OF 


1912, WHEN THE REPUBLICANS SPLIT. 


(Underwood & Underwood.) 





New York Welcomes : the 


A PROUD VISITOR FROM OVERSEAS VIEWS FOR THE FIRST TIME THE * da 

. SKYSCRAPERS OF NEW YORK. ord, 
he een Mary, rated the finest ship that ever left the River Clyde, passing up the Hud 

_ _ to her pier, convoyed by a fleet of tugs and welcoming craft, while hundreds 

of thousands crowded points of vantage to view the newcomer. Though her time of 


OFF FR‘ 
ENGLAN|! 
The Q 1e¢ 
Mary | 
the Sou 
ampt 
docks, t: 
cheered 
crowds 
mated 
250,000 li: 
the shore 
she made 
way tow 
the open 
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ary on Her Maiden Crossing 









4 days 12 hours 24 minutes failed by fort y-six minutes to equal the Normandie’s rec- 
ord, the ship’s performance left little doubt that she could capture the blue ribbon of 
the Atlantic, for she traveled at much reduced speed for several hours while steaming 
through heavy fog and her top speed remains an unknown quantity. 


e off (Times Wide World Photos.) 


ASEA QUEEN 
HOLDS 
COURT. 

The Queen 

Mary with wel- 

coming harbor 

craft swarming 
around her at 
Quarantine. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos. } 


THE TOWER- 
ING BOW. 
Two govern- 

ment mail boats 

come alongside 
as the Queen 

Mary rides at 

anchor in New 

York’s Lower 
Harbor while 
waiting for fa- 
vorable tidal 
conditions to 

pass up to her 

Hudson River 

pier 
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AN AVIATRIX TURNS 
TO AERONAUTICAL 
RESEARCH. 
Amelia Earhart, sitting in 
the nose of the “flying labo- 
ratory” now under construc- 
tion at Burbank, Calif. A 
robot pilot, a fuel analyzer, 
de-icing appliances for the 
wing, a radio homing device 
and a two-way radio tele- 
phone are among the many 
special instruments to be 


installed. 
(Times Wide World Photos, 
Los Angeles Bureau.) 


THE WINNER OF THE 
KITCHEN CHAMPION- 
SHIP OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
Mrs. Alberta Moore, 29 years 
old, of Santa Rosa, Calif., 
who took first place in the 
“cook-off” of the women’s 
national menu recipe compe- 
tition in New York. Her 
meal had a good old-fashioned 
main course of pot roast, egg 
noodles, string beans and 
escalloped tomatoes. She says 
she has had no special train- 
ing and really doesn’t like to 


cook. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


W O 


A NOBEL PRIZE 
WINNER MENTIONED 
FOR A CABINET 
POSITION IN FRANCE. 
Mme. Irene Joliot-Curie, 
daughter of the discov- 
erers of radium and her- 
self ranked as one of the 
world’s great scientists, 
who was suggested for 
Under Secretary of State 
in the new French Gov- 
ernment. Women do not 
have the vote in France. 


Paris Bureau.) 





(Times Wide World Photos, 





M E N 


in the News 





THE DAUGHTER OF A PRESIDEN- 
TIAL ASPIRANT REJECTS THE OF- 
FER OF A HOLLYWOOD CAREER. 
Peggy Ann Landon, whose father is Gov- 
ernor of Kansas, promptly turned down 
contract overtures by a movie scout who 
saw her on the University of Kansas 
campus and decided she would be a “find” 


for the screen. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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Personalities in the Week’s Headlines 








A DISTINGUISHED VISITOR 
ABOARD THE NORMANDIE. 


Jules Romains, famous French author, 
whose uncompleted novel “Men of 
Good Will” now runs ten full volumes 
with two more almost ready, arriving 
in New York for a three months’ 
sojourn in this country. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 










A FAMOUS JOURNEY TO ROME. 
Prince Ernst von Starhemberg saluted 
by a group of adherents as he left 
Vienna after being ousted as Vice 
Chancellor of Austria, on the trip in 
which he failed in efforts to obtain 


Premier Mussolini’s support. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


A LAYMAN HEADS THE 
NORTHERN BAPTIST 
CONVENTION. 
Herbert B. Clark, banker, 
A FAMOUS SURGEON HONORED FOR SERVICES of North Adams. Mass.. who 





TO BOYHOOD. : : was chosen president of the 
Dr. Charles Horace Mayo, of Rochester, Minn., receiv- church organization at its 
ing the Silver Buffalo of the Boy Scouts of America meeting in St. Louis. 
from Colonel Theodore Roosevelt Jr. (left) at the meet- (Times Wide World Photos.) 


ing of the National Boy Scout Council in Atlantic City. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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BRITAIN’S NEW SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
COLONIAL AFFAIRS. 
William George Arthur Ormsby-Gore, who succeeded 
to the post following the resignation of J. H. Thomas 
over the budget leakage scandal. Major Ormsby- 
Gore, who served in the army in Palestine, Arabia 
and Egypt, is one of the Conservative party’s out- 
standing experts on colonial affairs and for seven 
years was Under-Secretary for Colonies. Since 1931 
he has been First Commissioner of Works in charge 
of royal parks, public buildings and government con- 


struction projects. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


THE SUPREME PONTIFF ON THE EVE 
OF HIS SEVENTY-NINTH BIRTHDAY. 
Pope Pius XI, whose health recently has been 
the cause of much concern, with a group of 
church dignitaries at the opening of the Inter- 


national Catholic Press Association in Rome. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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AND 


INVENTION: 


NORRIS LAKE; 
NEW 
AUTOMOTIVE 
DESIGNS 


AN ALL- 
STEEL 
TRAILER 
TO SELL IN 
THE LOW- 
PRICED 
RANGE. 

It is mounted on 
standard auto- 
mobile wheels 
and tires, is 
streamlined, and 
will carry 1,200 
pounds of bag- 
gage for tourists, 
sportsmen, mer- 
chants, vendors, 
salesmen or 
farmers. 


























THE LAKE THE NEW DEAL 
MADE. 
Norris Lake, which will cover 34,000 
acres when completely filled, now 
has an area of 25,000 acres. It is 
shown within 22 feet of normal 
level, and as the water is rising 
slightly less than an inch a day now 
that it approaches the brim, it will 
take several months for the lake to 
finish filling. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 















INSIDE THE NORRIS DAM GENER- 
ATING STATION. 

Workmen installing a rotor in one of the 

two 66,000-horsepower generators which will 









- _ supply electricity for farms, homes and fac- 
PARACHUTE “STOOGES. : —__ ; tories. The rotors connect with the turbine 

These are not scarecrows to keep the birds from nesting on the airplane’s wing, but dummies wheels, turned by water rushing through the 
used in place of men for parachute descents when the weather is bad. They are all lined up two twenty-foot penstocks int as” teel 
for a rehearsal of Britain’s Empire Air-Day demonstration a silo ton 







taba —t oy scrolls. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) (Times Wide World Photo.) 
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$3.00 PLUS A 
WASHING 
MACHINE 

MAKES THIS 

CAR. 

Humphrey Cis- 

sel of Rockville, 

Md., built this 

midget automo- 

bile, which uses a 

half-horsepower 

washing machine 

motor, gets 80 

miles to a gallon 

of gas at a speed 
of 10 miles an 
an hour. and cost 
only $3.00 to 
build. 





(Universal News- 
reel from _ Soibel- 
man.) 

















































THE CALIFORNIA DE- 
BUT OF A THREE- 
WHEEL AUTOMOBILE. 
Quite the rage in England, 
this model is designed to 
circumvent the heavy Eng- 
lish taxes. Weighing 950 
pounds, it uses one gallon 
of gasoline in 60 miles and 
attains a speed of 70 miles 
an hour. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Boothe of Vancouver, 
B. C., were surprised that 
their car caused much ex- 


citement in Los Angeles. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Los 
Angeles Bureau.) 









TO IDENTIFY CRIMI- 
NALS ACCURATELY. 
The Schwarzkopf method 
of criminal identification 
being demonstrated at Tren- 
ton, N. J., by State Troop- 
ers. With this portable 
sound motion-picture outfit, 
“talkies” of suspects are 
made for permanent filing 
and distribution. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


THE START OF A STRATOSPHERE VOYAGE. 
A robot stratosphere balloon, made of cellophane, being launched at Swarthmore 
College by members of the Bartol Research Foundation of the Franklin Institute, 
to test the practicability of such unmanned balloons for cosmic ray study. The 17- 
foot balloon, carrying a seven-pound gondola containing a Geiger machine, wert 
up 13 miles. As it rose the cosmic ray readings and changing barometric pressures 


were automatically transmitted by radio to the scientists below. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Philadelphia Bureau.) 
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“ARMAMENT | 
PLANS SPEEDED 








BRITAIN’S CITIZENS PREPARE 
A woman and a child demonstrating 
gas masks at an “at home” of the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers. Britons 
have been told that Germany has 
been giving its population gas drills 
for a year, that its attics and cellars 
have been prepared for war, that an 
enormous air force has been con- 
scripted, and that German factories 
have been organized for large-scale 
war preparations in a program cost- 
ing $4,000,000,000 last year. The 


" British are trying to catch up. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


ONE OF BRITAIN’S GUARDIANS 
OF THE AIR. 


“The greatest peril in the world today 
comes from the air,” said Prime Minis- 
ter Stanley Baldwin. “It is in the air 
that we are making the greatest efforts 
to strengthen our defenses.” This 
close-up photograph from a sister craft 
shows a giant flying boat of the Royal 
Air Force from Calshot rehearsing for 
a defense demonstration on Britain’s 
Empire Air Day. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





Minister for the Coordination of De- 
fense, Great Britain within recent days 
has taken steps to prepare for a war which, 
says Sir Thomas, may come from any com- 
bination of nations 
The government has inspected 900 fac- 
tories having possible armament facilities, 
enlisted 1,500 new air pilots, outlined the 
biggest war-preparation program since the 
naval race following the World War, and 
named committees on food supply and civil- 
ian defense 
The army is still short 10,000 men in an 
establishment of 158,040 and the territorial 
army-—corresponding to our National Guard 


S Miniter by Sir Thomas Inskip, new 





including anti-aircraft defense forces USING REAL SHELLS AND MACHINE-GUN BULLETS } 
numbers only 125,744. Recruiting, slow The Royal Tank Corps going into action at manoeuvres at Lulworth, Dorset, England, where 
since the war, is being stimulated; military for the first time since the World War the public saw tanks fire real shells and machine-gun 
manoeuvres at Malta and elsewhere are bullets at moving targets. Britain is now urgently trying to regain a sense of security, lost in 


the Mediterranean ind at Geneva, where Italy defied 52 nations. 


being staged 
ies Wide World Photos.) 
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Britannia,” the good ship Queen Mary at 11:30 A. M. (New York 

time) last Wednesday began her maiden voyage to New York. 
On the same day and at the same hour the whistles in New York’s 
harbor set up a congratulatory trumpeting—but not for the Queen 
Mary. The object of the marine welcome was the 514-foot glimmering 
new Polish motor-liner Batory, which had just entered Quarantine on 
her first voyage to America. 

Smart in line and efficient in every detail, the Polish liner em- 
bodies the latest developments in modern construction and utilitarian 
beauty. Like her sister ship Pilsudski, the Batory was built at the 
Italian ionfalcone shipyards. Both of these new Gydnia-American 
liners are designed for popular-priced tourist travel. 

Essentially conservative, the decorations of the ship are in sharp 
contrast to the luxurious Normandie and Queen Mary. One of the 
most conspicuous decorations on the Batory is a large panel reproduc- 
tion of Ian Matejko’s painting of the meeting of King Batory with the 
Russians near Moscow in the sixteenth century. 


A the shouts of 250,000 Britishers and the strains of “Rule 
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PICTURESQUE CEREMONIES GIVE COLOR TO THE RECEPTION. 
Two hundred American children of Polish origin present a pageant ot 
Polish folklore. Hundreds of Polish-Americans journeyed from all parts 

of the country to pay tribute to the Batory. 


-Poland’s New Motor 


Ship 















NO. 2 IN POLAND’S EX- 
PANSION OF HER MER- 
CHANT MARINE. 

The arrival of the Batory in 
New York, the second motor 
ship to be put into transatlantic 
service by Poland since she 
gained her independence fol- 
lowing the World War. One 
of the excursion boats that 
greeted her is shown on the 
left. 


Times Wide 
Photos.) 





(All Photos, World 


CAPTAIN EUSTAZY BOR- 
KOWSKI. 
A hearty and unpredictable sea- 
man, the captain brought the 
Batory in ahead of time, after 7 
days and 17 hours running time 
from Gydnia, Poland’s new port. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF THE SEAS. 

Bishop Karol Niemira pours water taken from the Baltic into upper New 

York Bay as the Batory arrives in America. On the right is Captain 

Eustazy Borkowski and, center, Franciszek Dolezal, Polish Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Industry, who headed the official delegation. 
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CLOSELY BUNCHED AT THE MILE POST IN THE GREAT RACE ON 
EPSOM DOWNS. 
The field in the Derby Stakes on the famous English track sweeping along at high 
speed watched by a crowd of 250,000. The Aga Khan’s Mahmoud, a 100-to-8 shot, 
came in first by three lengths, covering the mile and 881 yards in the record time 
of 2 minutes 33 4/5 seconds, and his Taj Akbar was second. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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“THEY’RE OFF” IN THE “METRIC MILE.” 

The start of the 1,500-meter final at the I1.C.4A. meet 
at Franklin Field, Philadelphia, won by Gene Venzke of 
Penn in 3:58.8. He thus retained his title. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Philadelphia Bureau.) 


THE AGA KHAN LEADS 
IN HIS THIRD DERBY 
WINNER 
Mahmoud, with Jockey 
Charlie Smirke up, on the 
way to the royal enclosure 
at Epsom Downs after the 
victory, which was worth 
$50,000 to the owner. This 
was the second successive 
derby triumph for. the 
Indian potentate. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


PORTRAIT OF A MAN 
JUMPING OVER HIS 
HEAD 
Pete Bennett of Pitt won 
the high-jump test in the 
intercollegiate meet with 
a jump of 6 feet 3 inches 
(Times Wide World Photos 
Philadelphia Bureau 


Donald Budge 
Adrian Quist at 
only two strok: 
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THE START OF A 500-MILE GRIND. 
Of the thirty-two cars which began the twenty-fourth annual Indianapolis Motor Speed- 
way race on Memorial Day, only fifteen finished. Louis Meyer, winner, earned about 
$35,000, of which $20,000 was the first prize, the rest coming from lap prizes and acces 
sory manufacturers. Only one accident, which fractured a driver’s leg, marred the rac: 
(Times Wide World Photos. Chicago Bureau.) 
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THE WINNER OF THE MEMORIAL DAY CLASSIC AT THE INDIANAPOLIS 
SPEEDWAY. 
166,000 at 


Louis Meyer at a microphone just after he had thrilled a record crowd of 
Indianapolis by winning the famous 500-mile Speedway race for the third time at the 


unprecedented speed of 109.069 miles an hour. Meyer, whose home is Huntington Park 

Calif., covered the distance with only two quick stops in 4 hours, 35 miles and 3 seconds 

He won the race also in 1928 and 1933. Beside him is his mechanic, Lawson Harris 
(Times Wide World Photos, Chicago Bureau.) 
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THE FATEFUL MATCH OF THE AMERICAN-AUSTRALIAN DAVIS CUP SERIES. 
Americans took the first three games of the decisive set but then allowed their pla 


Budge % sene Mako (in foreground) playing against Jack Crawford and 
to become ineffective and yielded the final set by 6 to 4. Crawford's five-set victor) 


Quist at Germantown Cricket Club. In the fourth set the Americans were 
The over Allison on Monday completed the American rout and gave Australia the series 


» strokes trom victory but the Australians came back to take the set. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Philadelphia Bureau.) 
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Pees AND THEIR MAKERS 


The Week's 
Best Sellers 


(A symposium from New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
Philadelphia and Washington.) 


FICTION 


“Sparkenbroke,’ by Charles Morgan (Mac- 
millan). 


“The Last Puritan,” by George Santayana 
(Scribner’s). 


“The Thinking Reed,” by Rebecca West (Vi- 
king). 


“Honey in the Horn,” by H. L. Davis (Har- 
per). 


“River House,” by Barrett Willoughby (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.). 


NON-FICTION 


“Wake Up and Live,” by Dorothea Brande 
(Simon & Schuster). 




































































“The Way of a Transgressor,”. by Negley 
Farson (Harcourt, Brace). 


“Around the World in Eleven Years,” by Pa- 
tience, Richard and John Abbe (Stokes). 


“Inside Europe,” by John Gunther (Harper). 


“Man, the Unknown,” by Alexis Carrel 
(Harper) 


THE STORY 
OF A BORN 
SOLDIER. 
Grace Hum- 
phrey has pro- 
duced the first 
full-length biog- 
raphy in Eng- 
lish of the late 
Polish Marshal 
whose adventur- 
ous life ex- 
pressed his dy- 
namic national- 
ism. ‘Pilsudski, 
Builder of Po- 
land” is the 


EXPLORATION OF 
THE ELIZABETHAN 
MIND. 

Hardin Craig has pro- 
duced a scholarly, docu- 
mented book on the spirit 
of literature prevailing 
in Shakespeare’s day. It 
is entitled “The Enchant- 
ed Glass. The Elizabe- 
than Mind in Literature,” 
and indicates that Eng- 


land’s greatest drama- title. 
tist merely reflected the ( Associated 
life and thought that Press. ) 


surged about him. The 

above painting by P. 

Delaroche depicts ‘The 

Death of Queen Eliza- 
beth.” 


ROBERT FROST 
He has published a new 
book of poems, entitled 
a Further Range,” 
which contains more hu- 
morous bits than are 
found in his earlier com- 

pilations. 
(Doris Ullman.) 


AN ENGLISH WRITER 
PENS HIS CONFES- 
SIONS 
“The Autobiography of 


John Middleton Murray. pa. m 
Between Two Worlds” A NOVEL ABOUT CONTEMPORARY 








is far less kind to the R. _ VERMANY. 

British editor and author Days of Wrath.” by André Malraux, 

than the writings of tells of a German Communist worker 

some of his critics. The ‘™Prisoned and oppressed by the NEW LEAVES, NOT OF GRASS. 

husband of Katherine N®@2i8. This photograph was made two In a 257-page volume entitled “New 

Mansfield and friend of years ago, at the time the French au- York Dissected” are gathered for the 

D. H. Lawrence calls ‘hor - explorer announced he had first time many miscellaneous newspa- 

himself “part snob, part located * the ae air the lost capital per articles and other writings by Walt 
coward, part senti- ° © ‘Queen of Sheba Whitman which reveal little-known 


mentalist (Times e World Photos.) phases of the poet’s talents and life. 
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Open-Air Democracy in Switzerland 
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THE ELECTORS OF OBWALDEN MEET TO CONDUCT THEIR GOVERNMENT. 
A view of the Landesgemeinde at Sarnen, with many children among the spectators 
on the outskirts of the gathering for a practical lesson in civics. The building is the 
house of the riflemen and its decorations include historic heraldic devices. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


confederation have preserved their an- 
cient democratic assemblies——-Landes- 
gemeinden, they call them—in which all 
male citizens of full age meet in the open 
air to make their laws and to elect their 
officials for the coming year. At these 
meetings, usually held on a Sunday in April 
or May, ceremonies handed down from gen- 
erations past are still followed strictly and 
officials appear in medieval costumes. 
Though the Swiss cantons have volun- 
tarily surrendered many of their rights to 
the Federal Government, they have indi- 
vidual governments as sovereign States and 
their liberty-loving citizens insist on taking 
an active part in the control of public 
affairs. Each canton has its own legisla- 
ture, executive and judiciary—though they 


Seon of the older cantons of the Swiss 





differ widely in the organization of their 
governments—and the population remains 
small enough to make the annual gathering 
a practical means of ascertaining the will 
of the citizens. 

The photographs on this page show the 
annual meeting of the Landesgemeinde at 
Sarnen, capital of Obwalden, the western 
part of the canton of Unterwalden. The 
electors exercise their suffrage with due 
solemnity and on occasions in the past un- 
dignified behavior has been punished by 
exile and the confiscation of the property 
of the culprit. Once the business of the 
assemblage is finished, however, a carnival 
spirit prevails and the inhabitants of moun- 
tain and valley make merry in token of joy 
over the inheritance of freedom and justice 
won for them by their sturdy ancestors. 
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THE PROCESSION TO THE OUTDOOR MEETING 
PLACE. 
Soldiers carrying the standard and officials in picturesque 
costumes of bygone centuries march ahead of the voters 


ON THIS PROPOSAL PUBLIC SENTIMENT WAS 
VIRTUALLY UNANIMOUS 
Electors recording their votes by a show of hands 
The counting is done by specially chosen citizens 
who wear a distinctive costume 
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IMELY FASHION PATTERNS 
FOR A SUMMER WARDROBE 


AVE you made 
4 yourself a cotton 

dress this Sum- 
mer? 

Look at these. illus- 
trations and see how 
attractive women and 
girls can look in crisp 
tub frocks. They are 
ready for play on beach 
or tennis court, for 
lunch or dancing. These 
are clothes to take on 
a holiday. 

Call in your dress- 
maker or get out your 
shears and see what 
you can do for your- 
self. 

Look smart and keep 
cool. 


smapeMpe ae rene 














“ 
Left—One of those new di- 
, ae vided-skirt dresses, called 
| | culotte, made with a sun- 
tan back. There is also White tweedlike cotton (a Peter Pan fabric) 
a waist-deep detachable tailors smartly. The jacket has a belted sports 
white piqué collar. The back. The blouse can be worn over the skirt. 
dress is made of rust-col- Of sanforized red cotton (from William An- 
| ored sanforized Peter Pan derson), with tiny white flags, it has a fetch- 
i piqué. Pattern 8702. Sizes ing bow at the neck. Suit pattern 8762. Sizes 
\\/ 12 to 42. Price 45 cents. 12 to 20. Price 50 cents. Blouse pattern 8701. 
LK Sizes 12 to 20. Price 35 cents. 
eh~ > : 
Over her arm this { 
ge girl is carrying the ty 
at separate skirt of a < 
1 her play suit It a 
slips on and fast- | 
/ ens at the side to Lf 
give the appear- rr) 
ance of a _ good- ah 
looking dress. The ae \ 
shorts are attached \ \ 
to the blouse, which 
has an action back F . ee 
ne This daytime dress has a vestee front 
The fabric is an : ‘ 7 
Everfast lightlv and smart pockets. Green cotton (Wm. 
sinks) " he t ; Anderson’s) printed in tiny flecks of { ar 
cr ec CC OT y 
es yellow, white and brown. The brown 
navy with white “ . 
P - buttons and belt add a smart touch. 
knots. Pattern 8659 a 
. , The fabric is sanforized. Pattern 8842. , oa it 
Sizes 12to42 , Pp 17 
. Sizes 12 to 42. Price 45 cents. 
Price 45 cents 
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| ‘\ Fashion Page. 





| Benge patterns are especially made up 
for the MID-WEEK PICTORIAL Timely 


it Write to MID-WEEK PICTORIAL Fashion Editor 
for patterns, enclosing check, money order or 
stamps, including postage. 


























At left—For informal evenings. One of the new 
tunic frocks made with soft Greek draping at the 
arms. Attractive in printed silk or satin with a 
lamé top. Here you see it in a new peasant- 
printed Everfast cotton—tiny roses on a white 
ground-—with wine-colored velvet bows and belt. 
Lovely for a warm night! Pattern 8883. Sizes 
12 to 18 for girls; 36 to 42 for women. 
Price 65 cents. 
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Fresh as a June rose is this frock of “silver organdie”; it is white 
and made over a rose-pink Celanese slip. The wing ruffles edge 
either side of the high-neck back. A slim princess fit. The “silver 
organdie” is from Stoffel. Pattern 8870. Sizes 12 to 20. 
Price 65 cents 


(All the Hats From Sally Victor 








Below — This lady is 
properly dressed for 
luncheon or a _ bridge 
party in a becoming 
frock of ‘“petalbloom”’ 
voile; the colors are 
leaf-green and yellow- 
rose. The bodice is held 
in easy gathers over 
the bosom. At the 
front the skirt mounts 
a little, but the belt is 
worn at the normal 
waist. Ameritex voile. 
Pattern 8851. Sizes 12 
to 46. Price 50 cents. 
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Rew a Gham@ion Gets There 


1932 
(100 
back- 


RS. ELEANOR HOLM JARRETT, 
MA Olympic back-stroke champion 


1935 national 
1:16.3) 
event in 


meters in 1:18.3) 
champion (100 meters in and 
America’s leading hope for this the 
Olympic contests in Berlin this Summer, has be- 
eun training for the national championships at 


Manhattan Beach, New York City, June 25 to 28. 


stroke 


Mrs. Elizabeth Kompa is her nearest rival for a 
place on the American Olympic team. 

In this remarkable set of photographs made at 
Manhattan Beach, the holder of twenty-eight 
national records demonstrates how she gets off 
to a torpedo start when a race begins. The first 
picture shows her entering the water with a tre- 


mendous plunge, her left arm augmenting the 


(International. } 


initial lunge, the right rising for a stroke; sec- 
ond, right arm reaching backward as her left 
keeps pushing hard; third, right arm going back 
still further for a longer reach; fourth, left stroke 
ends, right arm ready for a mighty shove; fifth, 
right arm plowing through water, left rising; 
sixth, right arm nearing end of sweep, left ready 
for another powerful thrust. 
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Lindbergh’s Boyhood Home, a WPA Projec 





Lindbergh piloted the “Spirit of St. 

Louis” across the Atlantic, the 
Federal Government allotted $23,777 in 
WPA funds to develop on a perma- 
nent basis his boyhood home at Little 
Falls, Minn., as a public park. 

The modest home itself was nearly 
wrecked by souvenir hunters after the 
Lone Eagle made his spectacular solo 
flight to Paris in 1927, but the State of 
Minnesota bought the place and re- 
paired the damage. The Federal grant 
will- make possible the fuller develop- 
ment of the 100-acre Lindbergh State 
Park embracing the old homestead. 

A picnic area with log kitchen shelter, 
log rest cottage, stone ovens, benches 
and tables will be provided. Pike Creek 
will get two rustic bridges, one at the 


J tin nine years after Charles A. 
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site of the youth’s famous suspension 
bridge. Two miles of footpaths will be 
built through the trees, and 4,000 trees 
and shrubs will be transplanted in the 
preserves. The famous sentry pine, 48 
inches in diameter and nearly 100 feet 
high, which Lindbergh climbed when a 
boy, will be enclosed by a fence to pre- 
vent damage. Other fences will be built 
on the property, the caretaker’s build- 
ings will be improved and the well recon- 
ditioned. 

Last Summer Colonel and Mrs. Lind- 
bergh visited the place, which was made 
a State Park in 1931, for the first time 
since the aviator and his mother went 
there in the memorable Summer of 
1927. For several months, the Lind- 
berghs with their son, Jon, have lived 
in England. 





FURNITURE IN THE LINDBERGH HOME 
Workmen reconditioning the interior of the house 





, 


THE BOYHOOD HOME OF CHARLES A. LINDBERGH. 
In 1931 Minnesota made a State park of the Lindbergh home- 
stead at Little Falls and began repairing the damage wrought 
by souvenir hunters. During the Summer a crew of from forty 
to fifty men will be kept busy developing the 100-acre tract with 

funds provided by a WPA grant of $23,777. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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BOYHOOD EYRIE FOR A LONE EAGLE 
The Lone Sentinel, a white pine which Charles A. Lindbergh 
climbed as a boy. It is 48 inches through at the base, and soars 
upward nearly 100 feet 
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An Epic of the Sea in the Days of Sail 





Rpm 
THE FINAL STAGE OF A 
FAMOUS NAVAL BATTLE OF 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

L’Insurgente, a French frigate, 
raked by the guns of the U. S. S. 
Constellation, Captain Thomas 
Truxtun commander, before she 
struck her colors in the battle on 
Feb. 9, 1799, off the Island of 
Nevis, in the West Indies, in one 
of the major sea battles of the 
“undeclared” war on French ship- 
ping which followed the Revolu- 
tion. The picture is part of a 
mural painted by Charles R. Pat- 
terson for Memorial Hall in the 
United States Naval Academy at 

Annapolis. 


(@ U. S. Naval Academy.) 


THE DEDICATION OF A MEMO- 
RIAL TO A FORMER SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES NAVAL ACADEMY. 
Admiral William H. Standley, Chief 
of Naval Operations and Acting Sec- 
retary of the Navy, speaking at the 
unveiling of the mural of the en- 
gagement between the Constellation 
and L’Insurgente in Memorial Hall 
at Annapolis. The picture, shown 
in the lunette above the audience, 
is the gift of Mrs. Willard H. Brown- 
son, in memory of her husband, the 
late Rear Admiral Willard H. 
Brownson. 


(Times Wide World Photos, 
Washington Bureau.) 
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Swantown: Model Houses Business Built 


OS IP <n on 





MODEL HOUSING FOR SHIPYARD 
WORKERS. 
On lots 100 by 150 to 200 feet, with a first floor 
of concrete joist and slab construction, with 
masonry walls to the second floor, cement 
shingle roof, and complete insulation, the 
houses promise durability as well as beauty. 


N unusual housing experiment, but not 

one by the New Deal, is being carried 

on in Virginia by the Newport News 
Shipbuilding Corporation for its Negro work- 
men. 


The men are allowed to work at fixed wages 
on their houses and on clearing the land, their 
labor going toward the down payments. Com- 
fortable, well-built, with three bedrooms, 
kitchen, living room and bath, hot water, elec- 
tric light and city water, the houses rent for 
$16.40 a month, which includes amortization 
and insurance. 


Individuality is attained in the painting of 
the houses, but the houses themselves are 
standardized in design for the sake of economy 
in construction. ‘ 








WHERE KITCHEN AND DINING ROOM COMBINE 
Fully furnished, even to silverware, the houses represent the economy that large-scale purchasing 
can obtain. 


Hotel Dennis 


“ATLANTIC CITY 


The Logical Selection for Summer... central, de- 


lightfully cool Boardwalk location... direct access 
to excellent beach... 





ocean - view guest 


row 


rooms with sea water 
baths. Every sport 
and entertainment in 
a delightful, homelike 
environment. 





LT VISITED SWANTOWN. 
E. Bass recently inspected 


Here they are on the front porch of No. 37. She thought 
which has real 


yes, can do to back them up.” 


WHEN MRS. ROOSEVE 
The President’s wife and Rear Admiral Ivan 


the houses. ! 
the enterprise “shows what good business management, 


interest and good-will toward its emplo 


Walter J. Buzby. Ine. 
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BAKED EGGPLANT 

1 large eggplant 

4 or 5 strips of bacon 

1 large onior 

Bread, 4 the bulk of the eggplant 

1 clove of garlic 

1 cup of shrimp 

Chopped parsley, salt, pepper, 

butter and cracker crumbs 
Parboil eggplant with the skin on, 
then scoop out center, leaving a shell. 
Cut bacon in small pieces and fry 
with finely chopped onion until a gol- 
den brown. Add the eggplant (with 
water squeezed out) and bread. Add 
to bacon and onion, fry and mash. 
Add one clove of garlic chopped fine, 
chopped parsley, salt and pepper. Cut 
up shrimp and stir into mixture. Re- 
turn the mixture to the eggplant 
shell, cover the top lightly with crack- 
er crumbs, dot with butter and bake 
until brown. 


Readers interested in any special dishes may obtain information about them by writing to 


i ia a 
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PECAN CAKE 


3 cups of pecans chopped very 
fine 

14% cups of sugar 

6 eggs 


2 tablespoons of cake flour 
2 teaspoons of baking powder 
Beat egg yclks and sugar well. Mix 
baking powder, flour and nuts with 
the stiffly beaten whites uf eggs, then 
fold into the egg yolk and sugar mix- 
ture. Bake in two layer-cake tins lined 
with greased paper abou! 15 to 20 
minutes. Remove from p when 
cold. Put together with whipped 
cream flavored with vanilla and 
sweetened with powdered suga: 





CHICKEN A LA CREOLE 
WITH RICE 
2 young chickens 
2 tablespoons lard 
2 tablespoons flour 
8 large tomatoes, or 1 can 
4 sweet green peppers 
3 large onions 
1 clove garlic 
Thyme, chopped parsley, 2 
bay leaves, salt and 
pepper 
Quarter or disjoint chickens and 
fry in lard. Remove from pan, 
retaining grease. In it fry 
chopped onions and flour to a 
golden brown, add _ tomatoes, 
simmer’ gently. Then = add 
chopped parsley, chopped sweet 
peppers, thyme, bay leaves, 
chopped garlic, salt and pepper. 
Stir well. Place chicken in this 
sauce, cover and let simmer 
very gently for about 45 min- 
utes. Serve with rice. 
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THE ART 
OF 
COOKING 
CREOLE 
DISHES 


By 


LILLIAN E. PRUSSING 


ing Creole dishes,” says 

Mrs. Helen Guelberth An- 
drews, “one must always have 
a good-sized frying pan on the 
stove and be prepared to cook 
slowly and well. Oh, and too,” 
she adds, ‘“‘one must know how to 
season!” 

Then this expert in the art that 
has contributed so much to the 
fame of New Orieans explains 
that Creole dishes are especially 
savory because they are based on 
culinary knowledge gleaned from 
both Spain and France, and that 
to the skill of the chefs of these 
countries has been added the Cre- 
ole cook’s ability to use herbs. 

The recipes on this page have 
been handed down through sev- 
eral generations of Mrs. An- 
drews’s family, and have been 
carefully tested in the kitchen of 
La Nouvelle Orleans, the restau- 
rant which she runs in New York 
City. 


“Ts be successful when cook- 





the Food Editor, Mid-Week Pictorial, 229 West 43d St.. New York City. 
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AT HOME 
AND ABROAD 







ONE OF THE TRAVELING 
ROOSEVELTS VISITS HOLLY 
WwooD 
Mrs. Anna Roosevelt Boettiger, 
daughter of the President, stops 
off for a chat with Joan Craw- 
ford in a studio at the film capi 
tal while accompanying her hus- 
band on a business trip. 


(Times Wide World Photos 
Los Angeles Bureau.) 






















A NEW ODD CROWN FOR MARY 
PICKFORD. 

Frances Nalle, the “Bluebonnet Girl’ for the Texas 
Centennial, who is hopping all over the country 
whipping up interest in her State’s exposition, stops 
in at Pickfair to commission the former screen 
favorite a Texas Rangerette, with appropriate 
headgear. 


(Times Wide World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau.) 
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AND 


THE LATEST HOLLYWOOD 
MATCH 
Arthur Hornblow Jr., playwright 
and producer, whose wife has just 
obtained a Reno divorce, and 
Myrna Loy, who are engaged to 
be married 


LONDON VACATION FOR A MOVIE STAR HUGH HERBERT FEEDS THE FISHES 
Sylvia Sidney takes her spaniel for an airing in Hyde Park he film comedian considers glass globes and aquariums altogether too smal! 
shortly after her arrival from the United States so his Hollywood home has a full-sized fish pond right in the middle of the 
(Times Wide World Photos, London Burea living room 


(Scotty Welbour! 
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AN 








OLD TIMER 


PLIRTS SUCCESSFULLY 
WITH THE MODERN 


CHARLOTTE HUGHES 


not for a moment forgetting the luxurious elegance 

of continental period decoration, in a suite of rooms 
which she has decorated and opened to the public at her 
offices in New York City. 

Miss De Wolfe likes to use fabric, draped and set with 
plaster, so that, while having a fragile, perishable look, 
it is really strong and durable, and lends itself to archi- 
tectural treatments. She also uses many antiqued Vene- 
tian mirrors, in furniture and on the walls, and thereby 
succeeds in capturing an Old-World charm even in a 
modern room. 


F set DE WOLFF goes modern in a restrained way, 





WHITE PLASTER CORNICE WORK AND DRAPERIES 
take the sharp edge of modernity off this living-room. The niche in the 
far corner, which has a twin on the opposite side of the room, is lined 
with a plaster floral bas-relief. The carpet is steel gray, the sofa is 
chartreuse. Other colors in the room are white and yellow. 


(All Photos by Emelie Danielson.) 





DONE ENTIRELY IN BLUE AND SILVER. 
There is a soft, iridescent gleam to this bedroom that fulfills the deco- 
rator’s attempt to give the effect of being in a cloud. The walls are 


shaded from a deep blue at the floor to a pale sky-blue at the ceiling, 
making them restful and soothing to the eyes. Drapes and bedspread 
are of a nubby silver satin. The liberal use of mirror—note the fire- 


place—intensifies the silvery atmosphere 


AN OLD VENETIAN BED 


was copicd and red and white striped linen damask used for 
the cover in this bachelor’s room. The carpet is a glowing 
crimson | the drapes are a deeper red. The fine, bleached 
pine pal igs set off bird prints which are framed in deep 


hunter’s green. 
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STEPS IN A SHAMPOO 


By EMELINE MILLER 
| teren are as many dif- 











ferent ideas on how a 

shampoo may be given 
as there are experts in the 
matter, but most of them do 
agree on certain essentials 
for the normal scalp. 

Several washings, with a 
thorough rinse after each 
soaping, not only should re- 
move all dust and dirt but 
should get the soap out as 
well. Soap shouldn’t accu- 
mulate from one washing to 
the next. 

Those who have a hard 
time getting soap out of 
their hair might try a new 
rinse put out by the Ogilvie 
Sisters. One dissolves the 
powder contents of an en- 
velope in a pint of warm 
water and pours the solution 
over the hair. The Ogilvie 
Sisters say that this takes 
out all the soap, that no fur- 
ther rinsing is necessary. 
They suggest rubbing the 
hair dry with a soft old linen 
towel. 


















































ELEANORE WHITNEY 
IS PHOTOGRAPHED 
in an unusual pose, just when 
the salon operator is working 
up a shampoo lather of cas- 
tile soap. Many experts ad- 
vise three such soapings at 
each shampoo. 


(@ Paramount 
Productions, Inc.) 


A THOROUGH RINSING FOL- 
LOWS EACH SOAPING. 
Here a spray nozzle is being used on 
Miss Whitney’s hair, which drives 
the water into the hair with some 
force and permits prompt variation 
of water temperature. 








KLEEN-RITE 


REFILLABLE 


TOOTHBRUSH 
COMPLETE 


20c 


The small brush 
dentists recom- 


HIGHLIGHTS APPEAR IN MISS 

WHITNEY’S BROWN HAIR Sreallient ett ff 
largely because of the lemon in the ‘ eteties, Bake. 
final rinse of her shampoo. One ste mon- 
might use the juice of one lemon in 


handle. 
a pan of warm water. 
























When the bristles 
show signs of wear, 
substitute a REFILL and 
you have a new brush. 











On sale at § and 10 and all stores. 
If not available fill in coupon. 





A STAR WITH HER HAIR 








DOW N.-HAVING IT DRIED. peeecececwowmoeoeooeecoooce 1 
Miss Whitney believes in hav- I ROBERT E. MILLER, inc., 35 Peasi $t., New York r 
. : § Gentlemen: lease send me postpaid one KLEEN- | 
ing her hair dried with a towel, | RITE REFILLABLE TOOTH BRUSH and 3 RE- 4 
f i FILLS, for which I enclose St I have checked i 

for the rubbing stimulates the g color TF prefer 
: ad heel i COLOKS REDS) ORANGE BLUE , 
scalp and acts incidentally as » LAVENDER [) PINK [) LIGHT GREEN 
a massage. Towel drying 1} NAME j 
makes a shorter stay under : a gag ieee 

. ‘ STA 

the electric drier possible. le ee ee ew 
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THE FEDERAL 
THEATRE DIS- 
COURSES ON 
JOBLESSNESS. 
In “Class of ’29,”’ 
by Orrie Lashin 
and Milo Hast- 
ings, Robert 
Bruce, who plays 
the young artist- 
Communist, is 
sarcastic about 
the efforts of his 
classmate, played 
by Allen Nourse, 
to earn his living 
by bathing dogs. 








THE THORNY PATH OF ROMANCE AT THE 
MANHATTAN THEATRE. 
Marjorie Brown and Jan Ullrich, the young couple who 
wrestle with the problem of finding a job to get married on 
in the Federal Theatre’s “Class of ’29.” 


RULES FOR MID-WEEK PICTORIAL AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 
Prize-winning pictures in the Amateur Photographic 
Competition are published in the last issue of each month. 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL awards a first prize of $15 for the 
best amateur photograph, $10 for the second best photograph 
and $3 for each of the other photographs accepted. Ama- 
teur photographs must be submitted by the actual photog- A SCENE FROM “CLASS OF ’29.” 
rapher, they must carry return postage and should be  farry Irvine as the bishop and Edward Forbes as the architect 
addressed to the Amateur Photograph Editor, MID-WEEK worry over the plight of the younger generation in the WPA 
PICTORIAL, 229 West Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. production at the Manhattan Theatre. 























GEORGE ABBOTT presents THE NATIONAL NECESSITY NORMAN BEL GEDDES Presse 


“Told with vivid- 
ef ‘icine | DPKAD END” 
ee stirring 
ha by SIDNEY KINGSLEY 


A New Comedy by BELLA and SAMUEL SPEWACK BELASCO as 7 
S T 48th St., East of B* E 8:50 — 50c t. E. of B’way—Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 
CORT THEATRE Mikinses’ wea and Sat s-40-Goe to'$2. Baty. 9.0008 7 







































ETHEL 
BARRYMORE 
° Theatre . 
47th St. W. of Bway 


Evenings at 8:50 
Matinees at 2:40 
. 


PRICES 
EVES. 50c to $2 
MATS. WED. & SAT. 


THE THRILLING DRAMA THAT 2ND WEEK !—“Tensely thrilling entertainment !’’—Journal 


» BURY iil || i Vuinters on nauiore. 








50c to $1.50 





THE DEAD S T R A N D AND *aTA STREET 25c ” 3d M. 























No higher 
GILBERT MILLER presents UNITED ARTISTS WILLIAM JEAN 
HELEN HAYES RVG ree Le 
in B’way at 49th St. in New York's swellest comedy hit 
VICTORIA REGINA 2 oe “THE EX-MRS. BRADFORD” 
BROADHURST THEA: With Ses Eve Shay || Leek | wit ec one = ua wee sams CLEA 
NO PE MANO ENINGS 























‘All O. K., high class and sublime.”—Brooks Atkinson, Times ASTOR THEATRE 3rd Month M-G-M’s SHOW OF SHOWS 


SENSATIONAL MUSICAL HIT Air Conditioned 
B’dway at 45th St. 66 93 
ALL SEATS RE- 
SERVED Twice Daily 
2:30-8:40. Sun. 3-8:40. Cast of 50 Stars Headed by 
Matinees 65c to $1.10; 





RAY LUELLA TAMARA Evenings 55c to. $2. 20. WILLIAM MYRNA LUISE 
with BOLGER ® GEAR GEVA Sidnine ances &, Sat. POWELL LOY RAINER 
West of B’way. Evgs. 8:30—$1.10 to $3.85 Extra Midnite Show This picture will positively not be shown in 














Ihit PERIAL THEATRE SSaltanes” Woeancoater & Saturday., 2:30—$1.10 te $2.75 Bvery Saturday. any other theatre in New York this season! 
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"ROMEO 
AND 


JULIET” 











(No. 1.) The great hall 
in the Capulet Palace, 
where Romeo (Leslie 
Howard), uninvited 
and incognito, sees 
Juliet (Norma 
Shearer). 



















ULL advantage of the movies’ scope for elaborate and extensive settings, 
I with exteriors and interiors tumbling after each other in rapid succession, 
is taken in the screen version of Shakespeare’s story of frustrated young 
The medieval Italy of the time of the story, with its great feudal families 
represented by the Capulets, who dote on their daughter, Juliet, and the Mon- 


tagus; and the perpetual feud between them, provide colorful festivals, violent 
sword play, and picturesque countryside. 


love. 


No. 2.) When 


liet calls 
Romeo 


eo'” in one 


f the most 
wus of all 
enes in 
lish drama 
summons 
from a 

place to 
below her 
aicony 


(No. 8.) In the 
final scene 
Friar Lawrence 
(Henry Kolker) 
soliloquizes on 
the needless- 
ness of the 
perennial 
quarrel of the 
Montagus 
and the 
Capulets, 
which brings 
the young 
lovers to their 
death in the 
vaulted crypt. 








BECOME AN 


EXPERT PHOTOGRAPHER 


Enjoy a fascinating, money-making career 
Let us show you the many wonderful op- 
portunities in this growing field. Steady 
income. Earn while learning. Practical, 
individual instruction in every branch of 
Professional and Amateur 
Photography. Personal At- 
tendance and Home Study 
courses. 26th year 

Send for Free Booklet 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE 

OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
10 W. 33 St.(Dept. 104), N.Y. 




















How This Simple Invention 
Finds and Corrects 


Your Mistakes in English 


HY do so many people make mistakes 

in English—errors that often give 

others an unfair impression of their 
true intelligence, make them seem less cul- 
tured, less worth cultivating? What are these 
mistakes? How can they be avoided? 


Some time ago Sherwin Cody determined 
to get to the bottom of this problem. He 
discovered many remarkable facts. And 
before he was done he had perfected a unique 
invention—a patented device which auto- 
matically singles out and gets rid of one’s 
speaking and writing errors! 

One of the three basic reasons for uncertain, 
fumbling English, Mr. Cody found, lies in the 
fact that many of the new words we acquire 
are picked up through reading. When we try 
to use these words in conversation, however, 
we often mispronounce them or “‘hurry over 
them’’ because we are not sure of their correct 
sound. Such errors, such uncertainty, at 
once suggest to others that a gap must exist 
in our educational background. 


A second source of confusion is in the 
language of the people with whom we associ- 
ate. We are prone to absorb, unconsciously, 
certain of their manners of speech. When 
these are correct the influence upon us is good. 
But if they are incorrect-——and if we ourselves 
have no way of knowing that fact—the effect 
is quite certain to be bad. 


Whose Fault Is It? 
But the most universal reason for slipshod 
English was traced by Mr. Cody to the very 
place where lifelong habits of 


Such people say, “I could of gone,” or 
‘‘Who did he see?’”’ They hesitate over pro- 
nouncing such everyday words as “‘finance,”’ 
“exquisite,”’ ‘“‘incomparable,’’ and ‘‘research.”’ 
According to. their lack- 
lustre, pinched vocabularies, 
things are always either 
‘‘beautiful”’and ‘“‘marvelous’”’ 

-or ‘“‘terrible”’ and ‘“‘awful.”’ 


Others manage to steer 
fairly clear of trouble until 
it comes to writing. Then 
they are never sure whether 
to spell certain words with 
“‘ei”’ or “‘ie,”’ or to use one or 
me “. “Se oe ee 
Such persons know better 
than to say ‘‘ain’t’’—but, 
when they write, their lan- 
guage seems to Jook as crude 
as the word “‘ain’t’”’ sounds! 


Still others may make few 
actual mistakes in English, 
but their language is flat, lifeless, uninteresting 
because of the drab, humdrum words they use. 
Nothing they say is vivid, arresting; trite terms 
and outworn phrases stamp the brand of the 
commonplace on their speech. All they can do 
is utter words. They have never learned to use 
language which would enable them to arouse, 
convince, persuade, appeal, impress! 


Mastering Good English 
FOUR TIMES as Fast 


Sherwin Cody in scientific tests given through- 
out the country established this 





good English should be ac- 
quired- the schools of America! 
By wrong methods, by teaching 


A VALUABLE AID 
For- 


vital fact: Most persons do not 
speak and write good English 
simply because they never 


SHERWIN CODY 


through a disheartening maze of 
rules, exceptions, and unimpor- 
tant technicalities which killed 
all human interest, our schools 
have made the formation of good 
habits in the use of English a 
hateful study to be avoided—the 
hardest of tasks instead of the 
most fascinating of games! For 
years it has been a crying disgrace! 


Instead of helping their pupils 
discover the fun of acquiring 
new language power; instead of 
endowing them with the gift of 
vivid, compelling, self-confident 
expression-they have graduated 
millions of young men and wo- 
men who have never once known 
the fascinating excitement of 
richly phrased, correctly pro- 
nounced, crystal clear English. 


As a result, many persons of 
appealing personality and pleas- 
ing appearance are today dis- 
counted, socially and in busi- 
ness. Their thoughts gain less 
attention, seem to be of small impor- 
tance, because they are clad in shabby 
English. 





Salesmen who want to 
improve their sales talks 
and sales letters. 


Wives who face new 
social environments due 
to their husbands’ rise in 
the business world. 


Business men whose 


| success is bringing them 


new contacts with leaders 
in finance and industry. 
Typists and stenog- 
raphers who aspire to 
secretarial positions. 
Clerks and shop work- 
ers who seek promotion as 


salesmen or managers. 


Those who want to 
write and to improve 
their vocabulary and style. 


Young men and women 
who want to be prepared 
for business and social 
opportunities. 

Foreign-born persons 
who have mastered the 
fundamentals of English, 
but who want to improve 
their use of it. 

Parents who want their 
children to hear good 
English at home, thus 
forming a lifelong habit 
of culture and refinement. 








formed the habit of doing so. 


Habits can be formed at any 
age. The habit of good English 
should be formed early, in the 
schools. But usually it is not. 
The real difference between 
Sherwin Cody’s method and the 
way the schools try to force cor- 
rect English into their pupils was 
demonstrated through the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the 
schools of Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. Following sensational 
results in Gary, Indiana, and 
Racine, Wisconsin, Mr.Cody en- 
joyed the assistance of Mr. F. H. 
Bair, then Superintendent of 
Schools in Colorado Springs. 


Part of the school system was 
kept under the old method of 
English instruction. Two ele- 
mentary schools and one of the 
junior high schools were put 
under the Cody method. In his 
report at the end of the experi- 
ment Mr. Bair stated in part: ‘*.. .Chil- 


dren can master with virtually com- 
plete accuracy at least four times as 


great a field of detail in the use of our language 
as is customary. I believe that a specific 
attack such as Mr. Cody has formulated will 
work wonders.” 


The basic principle of Mr. 
Cody’s new method is habit- 
forming. Any one can learn 
to write and speak correctly 
by constantly using the cor- 
rect forms. But how is one 
to know in each case what is 
correct? Mr. Cody solves 
this problem in a simple, 
unique, highly effective way. 


Mr. Cody’s Patented 
100%, Self-Correcting 
Device 


Because of a Self-Correct- 
ing Device (on which Mr. 
Cody was granted a patent) 
this new way to learn to 
speak and write correct Eng- 
lish involves no tedious examinations, no 


laborious lessons. Every time you mispro- 
nounce or misspell a word, every time you violate 
correct grammatical usage, every time you use the 
wrong word to express your meaning, this device in- 
stantly checks you. It finds your mistakes and con- 
centrates on them-—tells you what is wrong, what is 
right, and why. You do not need to study anything 
you already know. You are not required to memorize 
rules. In the shortest possible time you habitually use 
the correct forms, the right words, the proper pronun- 
ciations, because you learn them indelibly via the 
habit route. You do not “study” them; you absorb 
them automatically! 


Only 15 Minutes a Day 


Once the drudgery of drab rules and the confusion 
of “‘exceptions”’ to those rules have been swept away 
~as they have been by Mr. Cody—it is obvious that 
rapid progress can be made. No more than tifteen 
minutes a day is required. Fifteen minutes——not 
of study, not of memorizing- --but of a novel plan, more 
like a game, which is really the most fascinating sort 
of self-analysis and self-improvement. 

Mr. Cody’s students (and there have been more 
than 100,000 of them!) do their work in whatever spare 
moments they have. They do it riding to work or at 
home. They take fifteen minutes from time usually 
frittered away on profitless reading or amusement. 
The results really are phenomenal. 


FREE—Book on English 


This brief review can give you merely a suggestion of 
what Sherwin Cody can do for you. But those who are 
interested can find a detailed description in a fascinating 
little book called ‘‘How You Can Master Good English 
in 15 Minutes a Day.”’ This is published by the Sher- 
win Cody School of English in Rochester. It can be 
had by any one, free, upon request. There is no obliga- 
tion involved in writing for it. The book is more than a 
prospectus. Unquestionably it tells one of the most in- 
teresting stories ever written about education in English. 

Merely mail the coupon, a letter or postal card for it 
now. SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 
746 Searle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
746 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, your 
new free book, ‘“‘How You Can Master Good English 
in 15 Minutes a Day.”’ 


Name 


Address 


If 18 years or under check here for Booklet A. a 





